SUZUKI GS650 KATANA 


GS650G with a very non standard colour scheme and after market seat 
noisy Alfa 4-1 and Hagon shocks at rear. 


The Suzuki GS550M and GS650G Katana models were designed by Target Designs as Model ED1 
and first shown to the public in 1980. They became available to buy in 1981. 


The first GS650G was the GX variant and was identical to the ED1 design. (The ED2 design 
became the GSX version of the Katana). The biggest leap forward in the design was you sat IN the 
bike instead of on top of it. The radical design looked aggressive but was very comfortable and 
linked with shaft drive and a 23litre (5 gallon) fuel tank means the 45mpg in touring took you a nice 
180 miles before fill up with almost a gallon left in reserve. Fuel consumption usually dropped to 
40mpg in heavy traffic. 


The familiar twin cam GS engine with bucket and shim valve clearance which put out 73bhp was 
easy to maintain as the shims were on top of the bucket, not that they ever needed doing much. The 
engine oil level was important as mileage got to 40-50K, and by then the bike could burn oil in stop 
start conditions. This was usually the valve guide seals getting hard, but even if it was the rings, 
neither job was hard and with a bit of wriggling it was possible to remove the head whilst engine 
was still in the frame. Even back In the 80’s the Suzuki charging system bug could bite, either from 
an oil level too low and the alternator would get hot, or the rectifier/regulator would burn out. The 
usual fix was to fit the more robust Honda rectifier/regulator. The GS650GX model ran for only a 
year and then in 1982 the GS650GZ was released until 1984. It had an improved oiling system on 
the engine and came with a fuel level gauge and anti-dive forks with pre-load adjustment at the top 
of the fork legs. 


All models had 5 way preload adjustment and 4 way damping adjustment on the rear shocks. Rear 
swing arm sat in taper roller bearings. All this meant there was no shaft drive reaction, and as a rider 


you would be unaware the bike was shaft driven, All models had an electronic gear indicator for the 
5 speed gearbox 


Brakes were two opposing pistons on the twin front discs and single piston sliding caliper at the 
rear and the brakes were very good. Tyres were 3.25x19H at the front and 4.25x17H at the rear — 
both tubed. Tyres were changed on my two models to 100v90xV19 and 130/90xV17 Avon Super 
Venom tubeless. Metzeler, Continentals, Pirelli were all tried in the early part of the 100,000 miles 
I rode on these two bikes. The bike was OK but never felt anywhere as good as it did on the Super 
Venoms. I spent a rainy week travelling round the coast of England, Scotland and Wales on a 
charity ride. Those Super Venoms acted as well in the rain as they did in the wet. Total confidence 
in the corners. I have no idea what tyres I would put on a 650 Katana these days, probably start with 
Avon though! 


The standard exhaust soon rotted out, Most were replaced with The Motad system, but it was more 
restricted than standard so got a bit sluggish at the top end. The issue was gas flow, and could be 
cured by opening up the joint between the downpipes and silencer, then cutting or grinding the ends 
of the downpipes which intruded into the collector and by doing so restricted the gas flow. The 
dreaded Alfa 4-1 was better but far too noisy. I settled for a hybrid system in the end. It used the 
Alfa downpipes and collector with the silencer cut off of a Harris system. 


The Bike was first class for long distance and motorway work but always needed a fairing! The 
easiest one to fit was off of a Yamaha YPVS which popped straight onto the Suzuki headlamps. A 
nicer alternative was the frame mounted one from a GSX750. 


Suzuki GS650G with Yamaha YPVS fairing. 


Here shown with the fairing from a GSX750 


The 650 Katana remains one of my favourite bikes, between touring and commuting I averaged 
around 30,000 a year on them. They are well into classic status now which is reflected in the price 
of a good example. They are well up to modern traffic conditions and in many ways better than 
some modern bikes. But as good as the handling was at the time, a lot of modern middleweight 
examples have far better handling now! Even if they do not have a shaft drive and a centre stand! 


Stephen Redpath-Bergman 


